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A KEVIEW OF THE CUBAN QUESTION IN ITS 

ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, AND DIPLOMATIC 

ASPECTS. 

BY THE HON. HANNIS TAYLOR, LATE MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO SPAIN. 



Since the conclusion of my term of office as Minister to 
Spain I hare been earnestly solicited by many who feel a special 
interest in the Cuban question to make a review, in a somewhat 
systematic form, of the present aspects of that question in the 
light of my special experience and observation. The wise rule 
under which our Department of State publishes every year our 
diplomatic correspondence with foreign nations puts everyone 
into possession of our current diplomatic history, except as to a 
few transactions concerning which prudence requires that secrecy 
should be for a time preserved. Subject to that limitation only, 
I now have, of course, an equal right with every other citizen to 
discuss the merits of a question with which I was once in official 
contact, provided I deem it wise and patriotic to do so. Certainly 
no one has had a better opportunity to study this difficult prob- 
lem, from a Spanish point of view, than myself, and I have thus 
been thoroughly convinced that Spanish statesmanship is per- 
fectly impotent to solve it either promptly or wisely. 

Spain herself has demonstrated that she is powerless either to 
conciliate Cuba or to conquer it. Her sovereignty over it is, in 
my humble judgment, now extinct " for all purposes of its right- 
ful existence," and the " hopeless struggle for its re-establish- 
ment has degenerated into a strife which means nothing more 
than the useless sacrifice of human life and the utter destruction 
of the very subject matter of the conflict itself."* This deplorable 

•President Cleveland's message to second session of Fifty-fourth Congress. 
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state of things is not only shocking to humanity, hut it is a 
special and grievous hurden to the people of the United States, 
hy reason of their intimate commercial and social relations and 
sympathies with the people of an island so near to our coast line 
as to he almost a part of our territory. Oar commerce with 
Cuha, amounting annually at the heginning of the present war to 
$100,000,000, has been nearly wiped out. The millions of American 
capital invested in the island have been either destroyed or ren- 
dered unproductive; many of our citizens reduced to absolute want 
have been forced to appeal to Congress for aid; while too many of 
them have found their way into Spanish dungeons from which 
some have been able to escape only through the door of death. 
But, last and worst of all, our peace as a nation is broken and dis- 
quieted by an endless strife that enters as a potent factor into our 
internal politics. With a patience almost unexampled we en- 
dured all such evils during the period of the great war that began 
at Yara in 1868, and ended ten years later with the treaty of 
Zanjon ; then came the little war; and finally the last great war 
that has now been in progress for more than two years and a half. 
Thus we have been called upon to witness nearly fifteen years of 
war in Cuba out of the last twenty-nine. Throughout the present 
struggle, apart from our commercial losses, we have been in a 
state of semi-war with Spain ; a large part of our fleet has become 
a coastguard ; and our diplomatic relations have been so strained 
that for more than a year the Spanish government deemed it 
necessary to guard my place of residence with soldiers, night and 
day. Since my departure this impossible state of things has be- 
come still more acute, and the uncertainty thus produced is the 
one obstacle in the path of the long-hoped-for prosperity just 
dawning upon us. Business men are plainly stating to each other 
that such uncertainty now hangs like a cloud over all future 
transactions. 

It is great folly to suppose that the Cuban question is some- 
thing that we can set aside if we will and go about our own busi- 
ness. It has intruded itself into our national affairs with all its 
disturbing consequences, and it is here to stay until we take hold 
of it and solve it wisely, not only in our own interest but in that 
of humanity. In the light of these facts I deem it my duty to 
lay before my countrymen my humble testimony upon the whole 
subject-matter, in the hope that the same may aid them in taking 
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wise and just action in the premises. So far as I know, no one 
has ever charged me with a lack of patience or moderation in the 
midst of the trying scenes through which I have passed ; and I 
hear cheerful testimony to the fact that the Spanish people have 
treated me throughout with perfect respect. I was, therefore, 
able to depart without a tinge of conscious prejudice against a 
nation for which I entertain in many respects the very highest 
admiration. For two yeaTs I pleaded in vain with the statesmen 
of Spain in the hope of turning them from a path which I was 
sure would end in disaster. Therefore, whatever I may now feel 
compelled to say of a character apparently hostile to that coun- 
try will be said in sorrow, not in anger. 

EEAL PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT DOES NOT EXIST 
IN SPAIN. 

In Spain to a greater extent than in any other country in Europe 
the present is bound up with the past ; her greatest misfortune 
is that the French Revolution, terrible as it was, did not sweep on 
to Gibraltar. In that way she lost the opportunity of being 
really emancipated from her absolutist political traditions, to 
which she is still a victim. Although some of her progressive 
statesmen have attempted to robe her in modern political forms 
the effort has not been fruitful in practical results. The so-called 
system of representative government by which absolute monarchy 
was supposed to be superseded early in the century is nothing 
but an illusion ; Spain has to-day no national assembly which can 
act as a free and real organ of the national will. The obvious 
and indisputable cause of that condition of things is the fact that 
those who compose the two chambers of the Cortes are not the 
free choice of the people themselves. What purport to be national 
elections are always controlled by the political party holding the 
executive power, which so manipulates the electoral machinery by 
the use of fraud and undue influence as to predetermine the 
result. The people look listlessly on while the government 
officials, aided by the caciques, employ all the necessary methods 
to return as many of the government nominees as its managers 
deem necessary ; and if any officious person attempts to object he 
is simply sent to jail. As both parties employ the same methods 
there is no recrimination ; and if some unruly person like 
Cabrinana is imprudent enough to contest an election the matter 
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is silently adjusted by compromise. The natural result is that 
national assemblies thus chosen possess no real political authority; 
they are simply dead bodies into which the living spirit of popu- 
lar approval never enters, and as such of course they cannot con- 
fer upon ministries the right to rule. Strange and anomalous as 
the statement may seem to be, the fact that a Spanish ministry 
is supported by overwhelming majorities in both branches of the 
Cortes is considered no reason why it should continue in 
power if a coterie of military officers or a combination of 
newspapers makes an adverse demonstration at Madrid. At the 
beginning of the present war Sefior Sagasta, with large majori- 
ties in the Cortes over all the opposing parties combined, resigned 
power to Sefior Canovas the moment that certain generals, ever 
ready to meddle in political affairs, began to be troublesome ; 
and in the crisis last resolved before his death Sefior Canovas 
himself, with majorities in the Cortes as large as those now con- 
trolled by Lord Salisbury, felt compelled simply by the opposi- 
tion of certain newspapers to resign office and to call upon the 
Queen Eegent to say whether or no he should continue to carry 
on the government. Such appeals- to what is called the "Poder 
Moderador " reveal the all-important fact that the supreme powers 
of the state to-day reside in the crown and not in the legislature. 
The administration of affairs is still carried on under the old 
bureaucratic system by certain notables named by the crown, 
who call upon the phantom body known as the Cortes to clothe 
their acts in the forms of legality. In the light of these incon- 
testable facts it is easy to understand that Spain cannot give to 
her colonies what she does not herself enjoy — popular govern- 
ment, as that term is now understood throughout the world. 

SPAIN'S PATERNAL SYSTEM OE COLONIAL GOVERNMENT AND ITS 

ERTJITS. 

Spain's powerlessness to establish in recent times a genuine 
national assembly, into which her energies could be concen- 
trated, goes far to explain why she has never been able to 
emancipate her colonies from the baneful system of paternalism, 
by which from their very foundation their progress has been 
obstructed and their people oppressed. All who are familiar 
with the history, of modern colonization know that it really begins 
with the work of the Spanish adventurers in the New "World, 
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who for a time won for their country the first place " as the dis- 
coverer, conqueror, and colonizer of new lands." Stimulated 
mainly by the desire to satisfy their thirst for silver and gold, the 
first-comers rapidly advanced their conquests, while the extension 
of their permanent settlements was gradual and slow. But 
when such permanent settlements were finally made, they were, 
unfortunately, subjected to a system of paternalism that rested 
upon the idea that colonists are mere children or slaves to be 
governed and controlled as such by a bureau at the metropolis. 
Prance, who about the same time possessed herself of that 
princely domain that stretched itself west of the Alleghanies from 
New Orleans to Quebec, fell into the same fatal error ; and the 
inherent weakness and hopelessness of governing distant colonies 
paternally was first revealed when the French colonial system 
came in contact with the English, which rested upon a set of 
self-founded and self-governing communities cradled in self- 
reliance and practical independence by the very circumstances of 
their origin. By the very nature of their training a conflict 
between the two systems could not be doubtful. When the new 
self-governing soldiery, reared in the New England towns 
and the Southern counties, went out under the lead of 
the mother country to do battle with a colonial power 
that had never been trained in self-reliance, it "was 
like a Titan overthrowing a cripple"; France's dream 
of empire in the West was broken, and she was forced to 
retire from North America. Under a much lighter pressure 
Spain was forced to give up all of her vast colonial possessions on 
the main land, stretching at one time from Paraguay to Cali- 
fornia. The impulse in favor of entire emancipation which ani- 
mated the movement at Caracas in 1810 was consummated by the 
independence of Mexico in 1829. The motive which prompted 
this widespread revolt is to be found in the irrational selfish- 
ness that impelled Spain to regard her colonies simply as instru- 
ments to be employed solely for what she conceived to be the in- 
terests of the metropolis. Her colonial system of restriction and 
repression as finally settled rested on two corner-stones; the one 
commercial, the other political. Under the mercantile system 
developed in Spain in the sixteenth century, and which England 
copied, it was held that colonists were to be prohibited under 
heavy penalties from trading except with the mother country ; 
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while under the political system put in force about the same 
time the government of the colonies was retained by the crown at 
Madrid, and administered in the colonies by an oligarchy of home- 
bred Spaniards sent out for that express purpose. By the fierce 
and unbending enforcement of these two selfish and irrational prin- 
ciples Spain has lost all of her colonies in the New World except 
Cuba and Porto Bico, the first of which is now writhing in the 
death agony to which she has been reduced by their extreme ap- 
plication. 

ECONOMIC ASPECT OF THE CUBAN QUESTION. 

Prom the very beginning Cuba, despite her inestimable value 
and fidelity, has always been regarded by Spain, as Tacitus tells us 
Britain was regarded by Borne, simply as a place to be plundered 
and enslaved. Upon her devoted head .has always fallen the full 
force of the mother-country's restrictive and repressive policy, com- 
mercial and political. Whatever of government she has to-day 
is carried on by an oligarchy of home-bred Spaniards directed 
from Madrid through a governor-general, who takes from her 
wasted treasury in pay and allowances, civil and military, a sum 
nearly twice as great as the pay of the President of the United 
States; while the economic laws which govern the now pitiful frag- 
ment of her once splendid commerce are constructed not in her 
interest but in that of the manufacturers of Catalonia, who regard 
her as a conquered province to be manipulated for their benefit. 
In that fact is embodied the essence of the Cuban question which, 
in its final analysis, is more economic than political. Despite all 
the bad usage to which she has been subjected by her rulers, Cuba, 
by virtue of her exceeding richness, had been able to accumulate 
wealth which at the beginning of the present war amounted to 
$850,000,000, or about $531 per capita. At the same date her 
total commercial movement amounted to $170,458,553, of which 
$69,444,287 represented imports and $101,014,266 exports. 
When these exports, out of which the Cuban people live, are ana- 
lyzed it appears that four-fifths at least of the whole is made up 
of the proceeds of the sugar crop, the remaining one-fifth being 
composed of tobacco and other miscellaneous items. Cuba, there- 
fore, is simply a great cane-sugar estate whose tenants depend for 
existence upon the proceeds of that industry. In the days when 
the sugar of commerce was made from cane only, Cuba was com- 
paratively independent, because the markets of the world were 
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open to her. But when sugar made of beets came into compe- 
tition with that made of cane her trade horizon began to 
narrow ; and that process has gone on until, with the exception 
of a small quantity sold to Spain herself, Cuban sugars have been 
driven from every market in Europe. The result is that the one 
remaining market in which Cuba can now sell the one crop 
without which she cannot exist, is that offered by the United 
States. No matter whether our tariffs are high or low, into 
onr custom houses must go the one product upon which Cuba 
is dependent for bread. It would seem, therefore, but just that 
the Cuban exporter thus limited to a single market should be 
permitted at least to buy in that market the manufactured 
articles and products which are for him the necessities of life. 
But, alas! even that boon is to a great extent denied him. In 
contemplation of Spanish tariff laws the primary object of his 
existence is to support the manufacturers of far-off Catalonia 
with whom he has no community of interest. 

By the natural laws of trade the Cuban exporter is compelled 
to sell his one great product in ports where there is a tariff 
against him that any day may be made prohibitory, while by the 
restrictive commercial policy of the mother country he is forced 
to send a large part of his income thus derived over 3,000 miles 
of sea in order to reinvest it at a great loss in the products of 
Spanish protected manufactures. Thus overburdened by hostile 
tariffs and by the loss of freight, insurance, and exchange incident 
to the necessity of buying in a remote and unfavorable market, 
the Cuban producer has been ground to death between the upper 
and the nether millstone. The only thing which of late years 
has mitigated this sad condition of things was the reciprocity 
arrangements with the United States, the last of which expired 
with the passage of the Wilson Bill.on the 27th of August, 1894. 
There can be no doubt that the economic crisis that followed that 
event precipitated the present revolution. When exposed with- 
out mitigation to two systems of hostile tariffs, at a time when 
the price of cane sugar had been reduced by competition to a very 
low point, the Cuban producers threw up their hands in despair, 
and the bands of laborers thus deprived of work were the first to 
swell the ranks of the insurgents. That fact was first impressed 
upon me by one of the ablest members of our consular service who 
was in Cuba at the time j and his statement has since been fully 
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confirmed by the Spanish government itself in a recent official 
publication in English in which the admission is made that the 
present revolt was " soon increased in magnitude, owing to the 
great number of negro laborers who were idle on account of a 
monetary crisis due to the low price of sugar." When, there- 
fore, we arrive at the final cause that drove the Cubans into the 
present revolution, we discover that the rising really grew out of 
a struggle for bread — a struggle for bread in one of the most 
favored spots in the world, produced in the main by economic 
laws enacted by the parliament of the mother country still 
wedded to the obsolete doctrine that the commerce of a colony is 
a possession which the parent state has a right to manipulate in 
its own interest regardless of the fate of the colony itself. It is, 
therefore, plain that if the whole fabric of political and military 
oppression under which Cuba is now dying could be removed at a 
blow, the great economic difficulty would still remain, sufficient in 
itself to make her a desert, unless the power to enact commercial 
and economic laws is transferred, as in all the great English 
colonies, from the home parliament to a Cuban legislature. 

POLITICAL ASPECT OP THE CUBAN QUESTION". 

Having now indicated in general terms the nature of the 
economic question dominant in Cuba at the beginning of the 
present revolt, of which it was the direct and immediate cause, 
let us turn to the political question involved in the methods by 
which the island is governed by the parent state. The only unit 
of local political organization known to Spanish law is the muni- 
cipio (the city or town), whose governing body is the ayunta- 
miento (the city or town council), whose powers of local taxa- 
tion and legislation are very insignificant when compared with 
those vested in the municipal corporations known to English and 
American law. As the official publication recently put forth by 
the Spanish government has happily stated it : " Thus in the 
Spanish paternal method of keeping the colonies closely bound to 
the metropolis we find reflected the racial characteristic of close 
family ties, whereas the individual love of independence, which 
is a salient trait of Anglo-Saxon peoples, has shaped after a 
different pattern the formation, growth, and development of 
English-speaking colonies." 

In Cuba, as elsewhere, the Spanish racial instinct founded 
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cities and towns of the home type, and in the course of time 
the island was divided into colonies which were united under 
a system of central administration absolutely directed by 
home-bred Spanish officials sent from the Peninsula and 
subject to the orders of the government at Madrid, That 
system of autocratic and paternal administration may be 
said to have reached its full growth with the promulgation of the 
royal decree of June a, 1878, by which the island was divided 
into the six provinces that now exist. The mainspring, the dominant 
force, in such a colonial system is the governor-general, who repre. 
sents the supreme civil and military power. Under normal condi- 
tions the only functionaries who can be regarded as anything like 
a restraint upon his authority are his home-bred Spanish subor- 
dinates who stand at the head of the departments and who con- 
stitute collectively what is called a central council of administra- 
tion, an advisory body whose views the governor-general can al- 
ways reject whenever they happen to conflict with his own. 
Under the system as it still exists in Cuba the island is given the 
smallest possible control over its own affairs. The old restrictive 
principle by which its commerce is manipulated in the interest 
of the mother country remains in full force — every tariff, every 
treaty affecting Cuba is made at Madrid. The old paternal principle 
that has always given the local government of the island abso- 
lutely into the hands of Peninsular Spaniards is also in full force; 
every Cuban budget is made up for the island by them before it is 
submitted for approval or rejection at Madrid. The most oppres- 
sive part of this system of paternalism has ever been the govern- 
ors-general who, in the early days, seem to have been regarded as 
very disreputable men. At least such is the inference to be drawn 
from one of the highest and most modern of Spanish historical 
authorities,* from which we learn that "almostall ths&overnors 
had been deposed and expelled. Some, such as Gaspar de Torres, 
were real highwaymen." The leading journals of Spain to-day, such 
as the Impartial, the Heraldo, and the Liberal, have lately pub- 
lished accusations against the present governor-general, Weyler, 
in which the world has been told that he is more ruthless and 
unscrupulous even than Gaspar de Torres. It would hardly be 
respectful for us to reject the testimony of Spanish historians 
and journalists on these points. I have attempted to emphasize 

* Die.- Erie. Hisp. Am. toma S, p. U67. 
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these facts in order to dispel the illusion, if it anywhere exists, 
that there has ever been any real mitigation in Cuba of the primi- 
tive system of Spanish paternalism. That system was in full force 
when the present war began, and it would be in full force to-day 
if it had not been suspended by the military despotism under 
which Weyler has been striving to establish in Cuba "the order 
that reigned at Warsaw." 

But at this point the suggestion will be made, no doubt, that 
I hare overlooked the fact that in 1881 the Spanish constitution 
of 1876 was proclaimed in Cuba, and that as a consequence 
Cuban senators and deputies have since been admitted and still 
sit in the Cortes at Madrid. The idea that the island has thus 
been clothed with any real authority to regulate its own affairs 
does not enter for a moment into the minds of those familiar 
with the incontestable facts. In the first place, not only the 
current affairs of Cuba but great organic concerns are regulated 
as a general rule by royal decrees, and not by acts approved by 
the Cortes. For example, the majestic fabric of reform with which 
Sefior Canovas lately coquetted with Cuba was simply the crea- 
tion of his own pen, and embodied in a royal decree counter- 
signed by the Queen Eegent. In the second place, as heretofore 
pointed out, and as this very example proves, the Cortes of to- 
day is merely a nhantom body, with no real authority beyond the 
power to give the forms of law to royal edicts, as the English 
parliament did in the latter days of Henry VIII. In the third 
place, both of the great monarchial parties that uphold the pres- 
ent dynasty agree in the conclusion that Cuba cannot be given 
anything like real autonomous colonial government, as that term 
is understood throughout the English-speaking world. It would 
therefore be impossible for the handful of Cuban deputies in the 
Spanish Cortes to repeat Irish tactics by playing off one of the 
great parties against the other, even if they were independent 
representatives devoted to the cause of home rule. As a matter of 
fact, they are generally mere men of straw, nominees of the home 
government, selected and returned by the governor-general to 
do its bidding. That the present Cuban representatives in the 
Cortes were returned by General Weyler at the dictation of Sefior 
Canovas can be proven, if necessary, by the recorded testimony 
of Sefior Sagasta, who made at the time a sharp protest ' based 
upon that fact. 
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If it be true, then, that Spain has never really done anything 
to modify the primitive system of paternalism by which the ever- 
faithful isle has been goaded into revolt by reason of the crush- 
ing restrictions imposed by the metropolis upon her natural right 
to regulate her economic interests and her local political life, 
the question of questions that remains is this : Does she really 
intend to end the dreadful strife now in progress by the making 
of adequate reforms in the near future ? The ministry lately 
charged with the direction of Spanish affairs announced immedi- 
ately after the tragic death of Sefior Canovas del Castillo their 
unalterable purpose to prosecute his policy in Cuba just as if he 
were still alive ; while the devoted and able Spanish minister at 
Washington at the same time declared that the ideas of Sefior 
Canovas would live after him and govern Spain just as if he were 
present in the flesh. Any attempt, therefore, to answer the 
question just propounded must take into account the character, 
ideas, and motives of the remarkable, many-sided man who for a 
quarter of a century governed Spain as completely as ever Rich- 
elieu governed Prance. 

After four years of careful observation of the mental and 
moral make-up of Sefior Canovas del Castillo, I cannot draw of 
him other than a flattering picture, because, despite his one great 
mental defect, I was a genuine admirer of his genius. And I 
believe that few of his best friends will deny in their hearts what 
I have to say of him. A child of the middle class, he came into life 
under circumstances that should have embued him with popular 
sympathies; andhis strong and precocious mind was soon subjected 
to a system of academic training that culminated in a brilliant 
career at the university. As he appeared in his famous library 
surrounded by books in every tongue, one could easily fancy that 
he was an ideal statesman whose one thought was to solve the 
problems of the present by the learning and experience of the 
past. With the history of all lands he was profoundly familiar, 
and as a student of the science of politics he had few superiors. 
Thus equipped, he marched into the political arena where his iron 
will, his superb courage, his consummate knowledge of men, his 
incisive eloquence, his caustic wit, his fidelity to his friends, 
his perfect conception of the mental temper of his country, 
to which he was devoted, gave him such a superiority over 
all rivals that he governed Spain, no matter whether in or 
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out of office. In. the forum of debate he was as supreme as 
the famous Espada Guerita in the Plaza de Toros. Even 
when he led the Opposition no one dared to do anything 
without consulting him. The masterful force of the man was 
fully revealed in his leonine physiognomy; and, although as ugly 
as Mirabeau, there was a mesmeric charm about his manner that 
was sure to put a spell upon you. The one great defect in the 
organization of this subtle, high-thoughted, powerful personality 
was embodied in the fact that he was at heart a Spaniard of the 
past, an absolutist, a Cardinal Ximenez de Cesnaros masquerad- 
ing in the garb of the nineteenth century. And yet his percep- 
tion was so acute that he clearly understood that even in Spain 
the ancient principles of absolutism must be concealed beneath 
the constitutional forms that prevail to-day. As the author, the 
draftsman of the Spanish constitution of 1876, he has formu- 
lated principles that will Batisfy the most exacting student of 
representative government ; as a practical statesman, he emas- 
culated his creation by taking away from the Cortes the power 
to represent the nation and to express its will. The funda- 
mental principle which Senor Canovas continually impressed 
upon his countrymen was that the supreme powers of the 
state are vested in the crown and not in the Cortes; 
and to that idea, of course, he was as much devoted in 
colonial as in home affairs. After a careful study of the man in 
the light of his history, I cannot doubt that it was his settled 
purpose to govern the remaining colonies of Spain under the old 
paternal system, conceding nothing in the way of real autonomy 
except a few empty forms so designed as to conceal his real pur- 
pose. And I have very good reason to know that the enticing 
generalities embodied in the royal decree of February 4, 1897, 
in which he promised that some kind of a system of self-govern- 
ment should be given to Cuba, at some time in the future, were 
put forth under pressure as a mere coup de th'edtre to divert and 
satisfy public opinion in the United States until Weyler could re- 
duce the island to absolute subjection. I can at present state 
only part of the facts upon which that conclusion rests, trusting 
to time to vindicate it completely. 

The first and really the only honest effort ever made in Spain 
to give to Cuba anything like a genuine system of self-govern- 
ment was that embodied in the reform bill drafted by Seflor 
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Maura, then Minister for the Colonies, and submitted in 1893 for 
discussion in the Cortes, where the very genuineness of the at- 
tempt foredoomed it to failure. The Maura law was never 
passed ; its author went out of office and was succeeded by Sefior 
Abarzuza, an amiable gentleman who was charged with the task 
of emasculating the work of his predecessor. So perfectly was 
that task accomplished that in February, 1895, the Abarzuza 
law passed both houses of the Cortes unanimously. Ten days 
thereafter the Cuban insurgents rose in arms and began the 
present revolt. The plain and simple explanation of that event 
is to be found in the fact that the passage of the sham Abar- 
zuza law finally convinced the Cuban leaders that no real 
amelioration of their condition was to be expected from the 
mother-country. As heretofore explained, at that moment there 
existed in the island an economic crisis intensified by Spain's 
restrictive commercial system ; there was, as the Spanish govern- 
ment now admits, great suffering among the "laborers who were 
idle on account of a monetary crisis due to the low price of 
sugar " ; the people were crying for bread. To that cry 
Spain responded by offering a stone in the form of the 
Abarzuza law, which was too worthless to excite even the 
flattery of hope. The only thing like a local legislature 
that it proposed to create was a " Council of Administra- 
tion," half of whose members were to be appointed by the crown, 
the other half to be elective. The presiding officer of the body 
was to be the governor-general, who was expressly authorized 
not only to suspend the council as a whole, but also to " suspend 
individual members of the council of administration as long as 
a number of councillors sufficient to form a quorum remains." 
This phantom body, which the " vice-royal patron " could set 
aside at will, was only endowed with advisory powers. What- 
ever it might do was expressly declared to be subject to "the 
supervision and to the powers inherent in the sovereignty of the 
nation, which are reserved by law to the supreme government." 
Thus everything was left just as it was before. If the governor- 
general saw fit to permit this advisory council to act at all, the 
supreme government reserved the right to annul its proceedings. 
And yet that is the only form of a local legislature that Spain has 
so far actually offered to Cuba. Why, then, should anybody 
wonder that the Abarzuza law should have been contemptuously 
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set aside at the beginning of the conflict as unworthy of con- 
sideration ? 

Such was the condition of things when Sefior Sagasta, the 
liberal Premier then in power, was called upon to put down the 
present revolt at the point of the sword. Experienced and adroit 
as he is as a mere political leader in quiet times, he was not con- 
sidered capable of facing a storm — an estimate of his ability 
which no one accepted more promptly than himself. Although 
he had at his back large majorities in both houses of the impo- 
tent Cortes, he was intimidated by a very digracef ul attempt made 
by a coterie of army officers at Madrid to forcibly suppress the 
liberty of the press. Instead of promptly sending the offenders 
to a court martial, he threw up his hands in despair and appealed 
to Sefior Canovas as the natural guardian of the realm to take 
charge of the ship of state. Not for one moment did Sefior Can- 
ovas hesitate or falter ; with a cool resolve that would have done 
honor to Stafford, he entered upon his task with the clear and 
emphatic understanding that his policy was to be "thorough." 
He condensed his whole programme into seven words. " The last 
dollar and the last man," he said, was the only response he would 
ever make to those who had challenged the sovereignty of Spain 
in arms ; until the rising should be absolutely crushed out he 
declared that no concession whatever should be made in 
the way of reform. Only those who have watched his 
course upon the spot can entirely appreciate the herculean effort 
he made to keep his word. After having majorities returned to 
the Cortes in the usual way, he dictated a set of statutes passed 
with little debate, putting at his disposal all the financial and 
military resources of the kingdom. In everything he had his 
way as completely as if he were dictator in name; and the terrible 
energy he displayed in transporting two hundred thousand armed 
men over three thousand miles of sea attested the fact that he 
was a born administrator. He was aided, it is true, by an able 
ministry, composed of his devoted followers who were ever ready 
to accept his commands as law without a whisper. There was 
only one man upon his horizon who could be considered in any 
sense a rival, and that was General Martinez Campos, the Gover- 
nor-General of Cnba, who was the trusted counsellor and friend 
of the Queen Eegent, and a special favorite of the army and the 
nation. If General Campos had been permitted to go on and 
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settle the present insurrection by means of justice and concilia- 
tion, as he did the last, there could have been no doubt as to 
who ■would hare been the hero of the hour. But that was not 
to be. SeSor Canovas tolerated no rivals ; he permitted no 
man in his ranks to hold either ideas or policies in conflict with 
his own. And so, as the Abarzuza law provided as of old that the 
governor-general of Cuba shall " be appointed and removed by 
the president of the council of ministers," it was easy to substi- 
tute for Campos the new military chief who was down to the 
Premier's death the blind instrument of his will. 

Before this fresh honor was cast upon him General Weyler 
had already lifted himself to a bad eminence as a brutal and cor- 
rupt soldier by virtue of acts some of which Spaniards themselves 
tell you cannot be put in print. An issue of the greatest newspaper 
in Spain, El Impartial, was suppressed by the government not 
long ago because it dared to publish a part of his history. If 
Spaniards themselves can be believed, no more ruthless soldier than 
Weyler ever rode at the head of Spanish battalions since the dark 
days when Alva with his bloody hands strove to crush the life out 
of the Low Countries. The substitution of such a man for the 
brave, the wise, the chivalrous Campos was the certain harbinger 
of the carnival of death and destruction that has since swept like 
a simoom over what was once the fairest garden of the New World. 
And yet mankind has looked patiently on except when a cry of 
indignation has broken from the people of the United States har- 
rowed by the tragic and inhuman scenes enacted almost in sight 
of their very shores. Despite such demonstrations, however, 
SeSor Canovas marched steadily on with his work of conquest 
without concession until one day something happened — just 
what it was time must tell. In the meantime we can only in- 
dulge in conjecture based upon a few known facts, supplemented 
by the gossip of the newspaper press. We do know that after 
the death of Maceo near the end of last year, attended as it was 
by the pathetic fate of the brave young son of faithful old 
Gomez, had drawn together a great meeting at .New York in 
favor of the Cuban cause headed by many of the first citizens of 
the metropolis, the government of Senor Canovas intimated for 
the first time its purpose to mitigate the strife by promulgating 
reforms. As a ballon d'essai, what purported to be reforms for 
the island of Porto Rico were published in the Gazette on the 
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first of January, 1897, and shortly thereafter the rumor went 
forth that Senor Canovas was busy in his closet drafting genuine 
reforms for Cuba; and on the fourth of February the royal de- 
cree in which they were embodied was proclaimed as a great 
event. 

How the man of blood and iron had thus been suddenly 
converted from the error of his way was not clear at the time to 
those who were most familiar with his inflexible temper ; it did 
not seem to occur to them that " he might have seen a hand that 
they could not see, that he might have heard a voice they did not 
hear." Certain it is that he either saw or heard something that 
convinced him that the time had come for him "to piece out 
the lion's skin with the fox's." And only a man of his 
consummate art could have performed the feat with such 
rapidity and dexterity. The plan to extend and give 
a wider scope to the Abarzuza law of 1895, embodied by 
Senor Canovas in the royal decree just referred to, is like his con- 
stitution of 1876 ; for the uninitiated it is fair to look upon, it 
is fplausible on its face. But for those who understand its real 
character it is subject to three fatal objections. In the first place, 
it is an attempt by a mere royal edict to repeal a scheme of law 
enacted by the Cortes and to substitute in its stead one more 
comprehensive. It is just what an attempt would be upon the 
part of the English privy council to supersede the parliamentary 
statute by which Canada is governed by one of its own making. 
It was admitted, however, by the government of Senor Canovas 
that this plan could have no legal validity unless it should be 
ratified by the Cortes in a bill of indemnity, which I am told was 
afterward passed. In the second place, if the royal decree in 
question is now valid, it can of course be revoked and annulled at 
any moment by the power that made it. In the third place, the 
plan only proposes to lay down general principles (bases), which 
are hereafter to " be amplified and developed by means of rules 
and regulations." In other words, Senor Canovas' plan of 
reform, if it should ever be put into force, will mean something 
or nothing, according to the nature of the "rules and 
regulations" to be invented by the governor-general at the 
critical moment. It is hardly necessary to suggest that in that 
way the whole scheme can be instantly reduced to so much waste 

paper. 
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The one indispensable guarantee of the sincerity of his 
intentions Seiior Canovas obstinately withheld from his shadowy 
creation. Instead of sending at once General Campos or some 
other of his kind to supersede Weyler, he met with a defiant re- 
fusal every attempt to bring about that result. So strong was 
the national feeling upon the subject not long ago that a cabinet 
crisis ensued whose solution turned upon that question alone. 
The event was precipitated by a buffet given to a noisy senator 
who had persistently harassed the Minister of State, the Duke of 
Tetuan, a Spanish O'Donnell, whose noble and generous nature 
has made him a prince of gentlemen for whom I entertain the 
greatest respect and affection. This trifling episode was the 
straw that finally determined Sefior Canovas to ignore as usual 
his great majorities in the Cortes, and to appeal to the Queen 
Regent, as the " Poder Moderador," to say whether or no he 
should continue to carry on the government of the country in 
accordance with his ideas. For days the nation waited with 
bated breath, for everyone perfectly understood that upon the 
decision of a noble and lonely woman hung the fate not only 
of Cuba but perhaps of the dynasty itself. The leading 
papers all emphasized the fact that there was but one 
question at issue, and that was whether there should be 
an instant change in the supreme command in Cuba, and 
a reversal of the whole policy of coercion without concession. 
At last the rumor gained almost universal credence that the 
Queen had resolved to call SeSor Sagasta, and that he would in- 
stantly supersede Weyler with either Campos or Blanco. When 
expectation was thus at fever heat the capital was startled by the 
announcement that the Queen had resolved to retain Seiior Can- 
ovas with his cabinet unchanged, and that she had thus emphat- 
ically approved his entire Cuban policy. And on the next day 
the triumphant Premier coolly assured the representatives of the 
press that there could be no question of the recall of General 
Weyler, as he perfectly represented the policy of the home gov- 
ernment. Thus Seiior Canovas at last showed his realhand, and 
in its palm was written in letters of blood his unalterable pur- 
pose to adhere to his original threat to crush the Cuban revolt by 
the unaided force of arms. Not the slightest change was ever 
made in that resolve down to his sudden and shocking death ; and 
after that event General Azcarraga firmly rejected the idea that 
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the policy of his predecessor, to which he always gave his hearty 
approval, would be modified in any material particular. 

Since the failure of that honest and able soldier, who does not 
pretend to be a politician, to combine the warring conservative 
factions as a working unit, the Queen Eegent has deemed it wise 
to recall Sefior Sagasta to power, and the fact is already settled 
that Weyler is to be superseded in Cuba by Blanco. The probable 
effect of these changes upon the future of the Cuban problem 
has, therefore, become a subject of great practical interest. 
Whenever the question has been submitted to me I have invari- 
ably answered that I could not find in such changes anything 
upon which to base a hope for better things in the near future, 
for two reasons. In the first place, a mere change in the per- 
son who fills the premiership at Madrid amounts to nothing 
unless it signifies a change of policy. Is there any reason 
to believe that Sefior Sagasta contemplates any substantial 
departure from the Cuban policy pursued by Sefior Canovas ? 
During the crisis that took place shortly before the death 
of that statesman Sefior Sagasta was forced to show his 
hand upon that subject by a general demand that called 
upon him to define his ideas and intentions in that regard 
so clearly as to make them intelligible to everybody. His 
response was a cautious and timid manifesto that was received in 
the streets of Madrid almost with derision. Sefior Canovas, ever 
ready with a stinging epigram, declared to the press that if his 
rival would withdraw a few phrases offensive to himself person- 
ally he was willing to sign the manifesto and reissue it as his 
own. The fact was that Sagasta had simply declared his pur- 
pose, if recalled to power, to follow meekly in the footsteps of 
Canovas, so far as Cuba is concerned. If any further proof 
is required of the utter unwillingness of Sagasta to grant 
anything like real autonomy to Cuba, it may be found in the 
fact that he is responsible for the sham Abarzuza law, of which 
enough has been said already. 

It may be that the substitution of Blanco for "Weyler is in- 
tended as a confession that the barbarous methods of warfare 
prosecuted by the latter are to be abandoned as a failure. But 
such a confession does not mean that strenuous efforts to prolong 
the war are not still to be made upon the old and hopeless basis 
of conquest without concession. In the second place, no matter 
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how willing Senor Sagasia might be to settle the war by a liberal 
grant to Cuba in the way of self-government, it would bo folly for 
him to attempt to make such a grant as the Spanish nation as a 
whole would promptly repudiate. In the perverted national 
sentiment upon that subject is imbedded the real difficulty. I am 
satisfied, after careful investigation, that the ruling classes in 
Spain, civil, clerical, and military, are resolved, regardless of 
party, to refuse to make any such concessions to their rebellious 
colonists as would meet with their acceptance. I cannot doubt 
that any ministry that dares to undertake such a perilous enter- 
prise will be at once discredited and driven from office ; and it 
will be great weakness upon our part to be misled by any false 
hopes or promises in that regard. 

The truth is that Spanish statesmen have no clear conception of 
the real meaning of the term " autonomous colonial government"; 
and the Spanish people are almost a unit in their resolve to lose 
Cuba by force of arms rather than permit such a concession to be 
made. Therefore I have said Spanish statesmanship is impotent 
to solve the pending problem ; it has no idea beyond the blind 
prosecution of the dreadful " strife which means nothing more 
than the useless sacrifice of human life and the ntter destruction 
of the very subject-matter of the conflict" itself. In the presence 
of the final issue of death and destruction thus sharply presented 
by Spain herself, the people of the United States must take 
counsel as to their moral and legal rights' in the premises under 
those incontestable principles of international law that govern the 
New "World. 

THE HONROE DOCTRINE AS IT NOW EXISTS. 

Hardly had we entered into the family of nations when the 
conservative founders of the republic became conscious of the 
fact that, by the legitimate force of natural law, we had been 
lifted to a position of supreme influence in tho affairs of the New 
"World. Not long after that position had become an accomplished 
fact, President Monroe, counselled by both Jefferson and Madison, 
was called upon to apply the new principle of international law 
necessarily resulting from our new position to two notable cases, 
which are instructive because they embody the embryo of a doc- 
trine destined to grow with our growth and to widen with our des- 
tiny. Only superficial students of the science of jurisprudence 
who have never studied it in the light of its history imagine that 
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new principles of law come into being fully developed and fully 
armed, like Minerva from the brain of Jove. The great system 
of Soman law, extended by the use of a legal fiction to the 
greater part of the ancient world, was at the outset simply the 
municipal code of a single city ; the equitable jurisdiction of the 
English chancellor, which came into being as the means of 
adapting the unelastic code of customary law to the ever-in- 
creasing wants of a progressive society, is still in process of 
evolution ; while the potent principle called the balance 
of power, by which the European nations guard the peace 
of the Old "World, has just been applied by them in a novel 
form in order to save Greece from the iron heel of her 
Turkish oppressors. Who, then, shall attempt to say that 
the Monroe doctrine, that bears to the New World identically 
the same relation that the balance of power bears to the Old, 
shall not be developed and applied in like manner. Nothing is 
more remarkable about that doctrine than the mature form in 
which it was first applied when in December, 3823, we were called 
upon to give notice in general terms not only to Eussia, but to 
Eussia, Austria, and Prussia, combined in the Holy Alliance, that 
we would permit no new European colonies on these continents. 
In January, 1824, Mr.Olay offered in the House of Eepresentatives 
a joint resolution declaring that the American people "would 
not see, without serious inquietude, any forcible intervention by 
the allied powers of Europe in behalf of Spain" in order to aid 
her in reducing her colonies to subjection; and the House actually 
passed a resolution declaring that the people of the United States 
should be "left free to act, in any crisis, in such manner as their 
feelings of friendship toward those (South American) republics, and 
as their own honor and policy, may at the time dictate." One of our 
eminent authorities (Mr. John Bassett Moore, professor of inter- 
national law in Columbia College) in a recent studied attempt to 
confine the Monroe doctrine within very narrow limits has been 
frank enough to admit that in the resolution last referred to "there 
is certainly great wisdom. To attempt to anticipate particular 
cases would be a futile experiment; while, if an effort were made 
to employ terms so general as to cover all future cases, contingen- 
cies might arise in which the government would find itself seriously 
embarrassed by its own unadvised declarations." Passing over 
President Polk's application of the doctrine in connection with the 
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dispute with Great Britain as to the Oregon territory, and in regard 
to the possible intervention of European powers by reason of our 
annexation of Texas, we find that President Cleveland declared 
in the recent controversy concerning the Venezuelan boundary, 
that " the doctrine upon which we stand is strong and sound 
because its enforcement is important to our peace and safety as a 
nation, and is essential to the integrity of our free institutions 
and the tranquil maintenance of our distinctive form of govern- 
ment. It was intended to apply to every stage of our national 
life, and cannot become obsolete while our Republic endures. If 
the balance of power is justly a cause for jealous anxiety among 
the governments of the old world, and a subject for our absolute 
non-interference, none the less is an observance of the Monroe 
doctrine of vital concern to our people and government." He then 
adds that " the Monroe doctrine finds its recognition in those 
principles of international law which are based upon the theory 
that every nation shall have its rights protected and its just 
claims enforced." 

Since that doctrine, originally acquiesced in by Eussia 
and the Holy Alliance, has been frankly accepted by Great 
Britain in the recent Venezuela controversy, in which we 
clearly announced our purpose to arbitrate upon our own 
initiative between that country and the greatest of the world 
powers, and to enforce our award if need be by force of arms, 
we need not now concern ourselves with the ancient contention, 
whether or no the doctrine in question is really a part of the 
international law of the New World. The fact of its existence has 
been irrevocably settled ; the only question that remains is as to 
its just limitations. Spaniards of all parties have concurred in the 
conclusion that President Cleveland was a wise and conservative 
statesman, so far as an observance of their international rights 
was concerned ; and his memorable message to the second ses- 
sion of the Fifty-fourth Congress received at their hands almost 
universal approval. While he did not attempt to actually enforce 
our supreme power of arbitration against them, because he con- 
ceived that the proper time for its exercise . had not 
then arrived, he, looking with a prophetic eye to the 
future, was careful to declare that, "When the inability of 
Spain to deal successfully with the insurrection has become man- 
ifest, and it is demonstrated that her sovereignty is extinct in 
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Cuba for all purposes of Us rightful existence; and when a hope- 
less struggle for its re-establishment has degenerated into a strife 
which means nothing more than the useless sacrifice of human life 
and the utter destruction of the very subject-matter of the conflict, 
a situation will be presented in which our obligations to the sov- 
ereign of Spain will be superseded by higher obligations, which 
we can hardly hesitate to recognize and discharge ." This nota- 
ble and eloquent passage is nothing but the expression in a clear 
and dogmatic form of a condition necessarily inherent in the ad- 
mission made by us when the Monroe doctrine was originally 
proclaimed, to the effect that we would not attempt to seize upon 
or interfere with any European colony then actually existing 
upon this continent. In making that admission we necessarily 
reserved our right to protect our own interests in the event that 
the sovereignty of any European power should become extinct 
"for all purposes of its rightful existence ;" or in the event that 
any such power should attempt to inflict irreparable loss upon us 
through the destruction of the colony itself. The sovereignty 
of any country over any colony is nothing more than a political 
trust which must be determined when the trustee attempts to 
destroy the subject-matter of the trust itself. If, therefore, 
Spain is now attempting to destroy Cuba, and thus to extinguish 
not only her own rights, but our own therein, her sovereignty 
has already passed under the jurisdiction of that fundamental 
principle upon which rests the international law of the New 
"World. By virtue of that higher law we now have a perfect legal 
right to stay her hands, not only in our own interests, but in 
those of civilization. 

THE MOKE ANCIENT EIGHT OB INTEEVENTION'. 

It is not at all necessary, however, that we should rely for 
the protection of our rights in the present case upon the Monroe 
doctrine ; we can disregard it altogether and safely appeal to 
the more ancient principle of "Intervention," long recognized as 
a fundamental principle of international law by all nations. 
Phillimore* tells us that : " The right of self-defence incident to 
every state may in certain circumstances carry with it the neces- 
sity of intervening in the relations, and to a certain extent of con- 
trolling the conduct, of another state ; and this where the interest 
of the intervener is not immediately and directly but mediately and 

*Vol. I„ page S5i. 
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indirectly affected. This remark brings us to the consideration of 
the doctrine of Intervention/'' While Great Britain protested in 
connection with the Neapolitan Revolution of 1820 against the 
improper exercise of that right in that case, she at the same time 
stated that " no government could be more prepared than the 
British government was to uphold the right of any state or 
states to interfere where their own immediate security or essential 
interests are seriously endangered by the internal transactions of 
another state," provided the exercise of such right was ''justified 
by the strongest necessity, and to be limited and regulated there- 
by." In 1827 the right of intervention in favor of Greece as 
against Turkey was emphatically asserted in a treaty signed in that 
year between Great Britain, France, and Russia, whose preamble 
declared that the three contracting parties were " penetrated with 
the necessity of putting an end to the sanguinary contest which, 
by delivering up the Greek provinces and the isles of the Archi- 
pelago to all the disorders of anarchy, produces daily fresh im- 
pediments to the commerce of the European states, and gives oc- 
casion to piracies, which not only expose the subjects of the high 
contracting parties to considerable losses, but, besides, render 
necessary burdensome measures of protection and repres- 
sion." A very graphic description of our own case ! In 
October, 1861, a convention was made at London between 
Great Britain, France, and Spain, " professedly for the 
purpose of obtaining redress and security from Mexico 
for citizens of the contracting parties. . . . It is clear that 
this convention authorized a war of conquest upon Mexico, with 
no limitation except such as might be afforded by the agreement 
of the allies to leave the conquered people free to choose and 
constitute their own form of government. . . . The conven- 
tion may therefore be said to have contemplated an armed occupa- 
tion of Mexico, until the people should have adopted such a 
government as, in the opinion of the allies, would be responsible 
and stable." * 

Under this well-established doctrine of intervention, which all 
modern nations, including Spain, have distinctly recognized and 
exercised, we certainly have the clear legal right to intervene in 
order to put an end to the war in Cuba, provided our own 
interests are sufficiently affected by Spain's inability to do so. 

•Wheaton's International Law, page 126. 
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The vital question is one of fact of which, by necessity, we are 
the sole judge: Has the time arrived when the situation of affairs 
in Cuba, including the methods of devastation employed in the 
prosecution of the war, will justify us morally in the exercise of 
the right of intervention ? If there was any reasonable doubt 
upon the subject heretofore, it has been entirely removed by the 
policy of the Spanish government described in the Bando of 
General Weyler of May 27th last, as " the concentration of tho 
inhabitants of the rural country, and the destruction of resources 
in all places where the instructions given are not carried into 
effect." By that dreadful order has been drawn an ideal picture 
of "a strife which means nothing more than the useless sacrifice 
of human life and the utter destruction of the very subject-matter 
of the conflict," because thereby a methodical system of devasta- 
tion has been established in which both the innocent and guilty 
are embraced in orders commanding the burning or unroofing of 
dwellings, the destruction of growing crops, the wasting of fields, 
the suspension of tillage, and the driving of the helpless rural 
population into the overcrowded garrison towns, where, as all 
the world knows, disease and want have celebrated a perfect car- 
nival of death among them. Since Spain herself has thus resolved 
by fire and famine to destroy those she cannot conquer, the time 
has certainly arrived when the government of the United States 
must either discharge its duty to itself and to humanity, or it 
must abdicate the high office with which destiny- has clothed it, 
and frankly declare that it is incapable of protecting its own 
interests and of guarding the peace of the new world. In its 
final form the question is for us one of moral dignity. 

A SIMPLE MORAL BEMEDY. 

What are the wisest and most practical means to be em- 
ployed in the discharge of the grave moral duty, which has 
been put aside too long already ? In the light of my obser- 
vation and experience, involving a somewhat intimate knowl- 
edge of Spain's internal condition and resources, financial, politi- 
cal, and military, I cannot doubt that the simple application 
by the government of the United States of moral pressure, 
provided that such pressure is exerted by the legislative and 
executive departments acting together in firm and hearty con- 
cert, will now be sufficient to accomplish the end in view. 
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The difficulty heretofore has been the unhappy differences of 
opinion that have rendered such united action impossible. The 
time has passed when the isolated action of any one department, 
or the discussion with Spain of any one phase of the question, or 
of any particular case of wrong to any of our citizens, can bring 
about that good and final result that will surely follow firm and 
decided action upon the part of our government dealing 
as a unit with the question as a whole. What I hope to see 
is the prompt adoption by Congress, upon its reassembling, 
of a joint resolution embodying three clear and definite 
propositions : The first, asserting our right and duty not only to 
ourselves but to humanity, by virtue of the universally recognized 
doctrine of intervention, as well as by virtue of the Monroe 
doctrine, to put an end to the dreadful conflict so long raging 
in Cuba, because it involves not only the constant disturbance 
of our internal peace but also the destruction of great commercial 
and property interests of our citizens; the second, asserting 
that, after enduring patiently all such evils incident to fifteen 
years of war in Cuba out of the last twenty-nine, the government 
of the United States has offered in vain its friendly offices as 
peacemaker to Spain in hope, of aiding her without offence to her 
susceptibilities in bringing to a close a strife so destructive to the 
material interests of both countries ; the third, declaring that the 
government of the United States, in view of Spain's refusal to ac- 
cept such friendly and respectful mediation, has now resolved to 
exercise upon its own responsibility its entire moral influence, to 
the end that the war in Cuba may be brought to a speedy close, 
provided Spain fails to accomplish that result in a reasonable 
time to be clearly indicated. 

The undertone of this resolution should then leave no doubt 
as to the fact that in the event the application of such moral 
means fails to produce the necessary result, we reserve to our- 
selves the right to take such other or further action in the prem- 
ises as may be made necessary by future events. The mere pass- 
age of such a resolution by decided majorities in both houses, 
coupled with a hearty concurrence upon the part of the Presi- 
dent, will, I cannot doubt, so completely prostrate the present 
Cuban policy of Spain that it will die in a short time, without 
further action upon our part. The Spanish people themselves, 
worn out and exhausted by an unfruitful strife of which the 
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masses who are mainly called upon for military service are thor- 
oughly weary, will see that the continuance of the conflict 
under existing conditions is impossible ; while foreign nations 
friendly to Spain will counsel her to pause in the presence of 
such serious contingencies. If, on the other hand, Spain should 
resolve to resist our moral authority in the matter, she could do 
no more than suspend diplomatic relations ; the passage of such 
a resolution as has been indicated could not be justly regarded 
as a casus belli. And yet it would be surely fatal in its results ; 
it would so completely hit the mark that the fierce bird of prey 
that is now whetting its beak upon the vitals of Cuba would fall 
from its perch pierced through and through. 

Hannis Taylor. 



